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Lewis in 1807 was appointed governor of
the Louisiana Territory, the northern part
of the Louisiana Purchase, which was vir-
tually the region embraced in the subse-
quent territory of Missouri. He found the
country torn by dissension, but with the
assistance of Captain Clark, who accom-
panied him as Indian agent, he was able
to restore order by his firmness, imparti-
ality and general administrative ability.
In addition to his regular official work
he spent considerable time in preparing
for publication the records of the great
expedition, but these were never finished
by him, as his life ended suddenly and
mysteriously in October, 1809, in a settler's
cabin near Nashville, Tennessee.

The reports that Captain Lewis had
made to President Jefferson developed
most fully the possibilities of the region
through which the expedition had passed,
not only on the score of trading, but also as
a route to the Pacific where it might be
possible to establish connection with ships
coming from the Orient. He found that
2575 miles by boat on the Missouri River
and its tributaries and a land journey of
340 miles was required to connect the nav-
igable parts of the Missouri and the Co-
lumbia. Of this land journey 200 miles
were along a good road, but 140 miles were
"over tremendous mountains which for 60
miles are covered with eternal snows".

Captain Lewis also realized the full trad-
ing possibilities of this region and saw
clearly the impending danger to American
prestige if it were preempted by Canadian
companies. Accordingly arrangements
were made for American trading and John
Jacob Astor of New York immediately
organized a company, to enter this terri-
tory, and its subsequent operations were
conducted to great profit. But most of all
the information gained by the Lewis and
Clark expediton was valuable in a politi-
cal sense and gave the American statesmen
adequate data on which to conduct nego-
tiations, resulting in the treaties signed
in 1815 and later. In short, the Lewis
and Clark exploration actually opened up
the great Northwest and made possible its
incorporation as a substantial and integral
part of the United States.

DAVID LIVINGSTONE
The Opener-up of the Dark Continent

LIVINGSTONE was born at
Blantyre, near Glasgow, Scotland, on
March 19, 1813, the son of poor parents,
who, when he was ten years old, put him
to work in a cotton factory. Here he spent
ten years, using his spare hours to study
Latin and Greek at a night-schoof.

When he was nineteen he became a
cotton-spinner, and his extra wages enabled
him to put into practice a scheme of
studying for the calling of a medical
missionary. To this end he toiled at the
factory for half the year, and for the rest
was a student of medicine at Glasgow
University, and attending the lectures of
the professor of theology to the Scottish In-
dependents. He was ordained as a medical
missionary in 1840 by the London Mission-
ary Society and sent to South Africa. He
proceeded inland to Kuruman, traveled far
and near in Bechuanaland, then founded a
mission in the valley of the Mabotsa.

Africa, in spite of Portuguese, British
and Boer settlements, was still, as to the
north, a Dark Continent indeed, and it
fell to Livingstone to carry the torch of
knowledge into its gloomy depths. The
transition from missionary to traveler
came about in this wise. He found that,
wherever the foot of Portuguese or Arab
had fallen, the making of slaves was the
staple industry. Terrible misery prevailed
wherever he turned. He saw that in order
to suppress this traffic a definite war by
peaceful methods must be prosecuted.
The natives must have an organized com-
merce. For that they mtfst have well-
mapped routes by which they themselves
could travel in safety to carry their wares
to the seaboards of the Atlantic and
Pacific, and by which white men could
advance into the interior to buy and
barter. He set himself to find the paths,
to master the languages and to teach
Christianity where he learned dialects and
routes. To this end, Livingstone, although
always a great Christian teacher in Africa,
severed his connection with the society by
which he had been sent out, to become an
unfettered pioneer.